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PAPERS. | 


THE EFFECT OF PLASTER OF PARIS 
NEAR THE SEA COAST. 

Mr Fessenpin—The opinion is so deeply root- 
ed, that Gypsum, or Plaster of Paris, is of no use 
to lands near the sea-coast, that it requires some 
nerve to brave the ridicule which may be excited 
by contradicting’ it. 

Yet I am willing to incur this ridicule, because 
I believe that the evidence of my senses is strong- 
er proof than any opinions, and particularly than 
such as have been formed on very loose experi- 
ments, by persons who have not earefully inquired 
on what descriptions of land, and on what plants, 
Plaster of Paris has been found, in other countries 
and states, to operate successfully. 

I shall set out with the fact, that Plaster has been 
used with success on lands on the sea-coast of 
France, where the southwest wind, the prevalent 
one in summer in that country, brings with it the 
ocean air: and in our country, in Massachusetts 
for example, the prevalent winds do not bring with 
them an atmosphere filled with saline particles. It 
cannot therefore be the vicinity tv tie sea Which 
renders gypsum inert and inefficacious with us.— 








The cause of its inefficacy near the seacoast must 
therefore be sought for in something else ; in the | 
nature of: our soil, perhaps already sufficiently im- 
bued with the constituent parts of gypsum. or in 
our more free use of stable manure, which furnish- 
es the plants with all the food they require. 

I have been in a constant and invariable course 
of experiments on Plaster, and these are the results. 
It seems to be of no use, ever, to clover, on low 
meadow lands—of no use to any plants on a good 
rich, wel] manured soil. But I have three decisive 
proofs of its utility on dry, hilly, gravelly soils. 

The first I shall mention was an experiment 
made by the late Rateu Smita, Esq. of Roxbury 
ona lofty hill of old pasture land. He applied it 
for several years, and his own conviction was, and 
it was also the full conviction of many others, that 
it materially improved the condition of his pasture. 
It was green at an earlier period, and the white 
clover came into it more generally and luxuriantly 
than into other lands in the same situation. 

Seven years since, I applied Plaster to a newly 
laid down field-of clover—one half of which was a 
dry gravelly knoll, with very little vegetable soil. 
When it was fit for cutting, I shewed it to the 
Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Socie- 
ty, and without pointing out to them the part to 
which the Plaster had been applied, they at once, 
on sight of it, detected and pointed out the superi- 
ority of the crop on the part to which the gypsum 
had been applied; and their designation agreed, 
by metes and bounds, with the stakes I had driven, 
indicating the part to which Plaster had been ap- 
plied, and which were then concealed by the grass. 
This superior crop was on a pure gravelly soil, far 
inferior to the rest, which was a deep rich loam. 

This year I had a piece of clover in its second 
year of growth. It was similarly situated. Two 
thirds of it was a gravelly thin soil. I cut the 
whole on the 10th day of June. The gravelly part, 
owing to the drought, did not yield more than half 





a ton to the acre,—the rich part an excellent crop. 


As soon as the hay was in, I gave a dressing of 
Plaster to the gravelly knoll only, at the rate of 
three bushels to the acre. 

The effect has been as great as has ever been 
represented to be produced by gypsum by persons 
in the interior. The second crop on the gravelly 
land is far superior to that on a rich and deep soil 
in the same field. It may be discovered at ten ro‘s’ 
distance ; and you can mark by your eyes precise- 
ly the line of the ground, to which the Plaster was 
applied. You, sir, have seen this spot of half an 
acre, and can testify whether its effects are not 
very obvious. I shall not cut it for some weeks, 
unless compelled to it by a second drought, and I 
invite farmers to see the effect of this experiment, 
not new, because it is but a repetition of an old 
one. 

I am induced to lay this subject before the farm- 
ers of Norfolk, Bristol, Barnstable, and Essex, be- 
cause I am convinced that the experiment of the 
use of gypsum in this quarter has not been fair and 
full. 

It is of no service on low lands, or on good land, 
nor of much use to any products except to clover 
and lucerne ; but on sandy and gravelly soils, and 


applied to these plants, especially in dry seasons. 
T am convinced it Wil prove Valuable.—1 paid only 


| four dollars for ten bushels, ground ; and I applied 


only sixty cents’ worth to this land, and am con- 
vinced, that the Plaster will increase the value of 
the second crop to five times the cost of the appli 

cation. J. LOWELL. 


The use of Plaster has been gradually spreading 
from Connecticut river towards the sea-coast ; but 
its application nearer than 








DISEASE 

Mr Fessenpen e notice has already been 
taken in the papers of this town, of a disease which 
has recently appeared in the Pear Trees of this 
vicinity, and upon my return from the city, J was 
grieved to find that it had become extensive, and 
threatens to be entirely destructive of that fine 
fruit. In the garden of my friend, the Secretary 
of State, which was planted and cultivated with 
great eare and taste by his father, trees of large 
size and which have been in bearing many years, 
are wholly withered and sapless within a few 
days. Among my own young and most thrifty 
trees, large branches are seared, the leaves appar- 
ently scorched as by fire, and the smaller twigs 
blighted and perished. 

I send you two small branches, which forty-eight 
hours since, were green and vegetating, now dry 
and shrivelled as from a year’s decay. The dis- 
ease, so far as I have had opportunity te notice it, 
appears in the sudden discoloration of the leaf, 
which becomes sometimes uniformly brown, like 
the effect of the winter’s frost, and in other instan- 
ces black in spots or parts, having the appearance 
of being stained with ink or some dark liquid— 
and the decay of the limb is rapidly downward to 
the trunk. My Quince Bushes are attacked in the 
same manner, branches of which I also send for 
your inspection. These trees were all imported by 


Mr Prince, in Flushing on Long Island, were then 
healthy and vigorous, and have hitherto flourished 
in a remarkable degree. The soil in which they 
stand is a deep and warm but a sufficiently moist 
loam, cultivated with the ‘hoe, and occasionally 
dressed with small quantities of compost manure. 
Quince bushes however, ih a drier and lighter 
soil are affected in a similar way. 

I have also observed that small limbs and par- 
ticularly scions upon the engrafted apple trees, in 
some instances, exhibit the same appearance. A 
malady (for | cannot but regard it as such, rather 
than the result of occasional injury from the sting 
of insects, which it has been considered by some,) 
of so alarming indication, calls for an immediate 
and earnest inquiry into the cause, that if happily, 
the means may seasonably be discovered to arrest 
its rapid and ruinous progress. 

With the facts I have thus hastily stated, and 
the better information to be obtained from an ex- 
amination of the branches and cuttings which | 
send, I hope for that aid in the investigation, 
which your devoted and successful attention to all 
subjects connected with the improvement of the 
country, affords. Should further observation ena- 
ble me to present other facts, or to suggest any 
hints worthy of consideration, I shall realy avail 
myself of your indulgence in asking permission to 
communicate them. 

With sentiments of respect, and of a sense of 
obligation for your valuable labors, 

Your obed’t friend and serv’t, 
LEVI LINCOLN. 

Worcester, July 17, 1826. 

Remarks by the Editor —\mmediately after re- 
ceiving the above, we called on the Hon. Mr Low- 
ELL, President of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society, whose opinions on this or on any other 
subject, connected either with the scientific or 
practical part of agriculture or horticulture, are 
worthy of the highest respect. Mr Lowex. was 
so good as to give that thorough and efficient ex- 
amination to the object of inquiry, which he is ever 
ready to afford, when he can thereby promote the 
interests of those who cultivate the soil with a 
view either to the pleasure or to the profit of the 
pursuit. The following is the communication 
which we received from Mr Lowe xt, relative to 
the supposed disease of pear trees. 


T. G. Fessenpen, Esa. 
Editor of the New England Farmer. 

Sir—I have examined the shoots of the pear 
and quince trees, sent to you by His Excellency 
Gov. Luncotn, the leaves and stalks of which 
were in a blasted state ; and have read with in- 
terest the letter addressed to you by him. At your 
request, I now give the result of my observation 
on this apparent disease. I have known such an 
effect to be produced on the pear for more than 
forty years, and although I have seen two or three 
fine pear trees entirely destroyed by it (twenty 
years since) yet its ravages have not been consid- 
erable. There are now in sight of my windows 
on my own, and my neighbors’ grounds, upwards of 
two hundred pear trees, and the disease in ques- 





me a few years since, from the excellent nursery of 


tion always appears every season on one or more 
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of them, yet I have never known more than three | another healthy tree attacked, and have proceeded 
destroyed by it. I will describe the effects of the ‘in the same manner. You was present at the ex- 
apparent disease, for disease in the tree itself it is|tirpation of the diseased limbs, one of which had 
not. | contained the insect, whose destructive operations 
In the latter end of June or in July, one or more! 1 now exhibit to you. 
limbs of a tree in the fullest vigor, with fruit often | ‘There are those who are incredulous as to this 
npon them, and with shoots of the same year, per- | minute insect’s being the cause of this evil. Lcan 
haps 18 inches long, full of sap, suddenly appear only say, that on all subjects of this sort I naver 
blasted—in tiree days the wood becomes dry, | seek for two solutions, when one is sufficient. 
and hard ; and the fruit itself is dessicated, andso, ‘The degree of injury which Professor Peck, and 
hard as to be cut with difficulty with aknife. ‘The | many others, as well as myself, saw inflicted by 
effect in short is precisely the same as if you had this insect, is sufficient to destroy an oak, or an 
sawed off the limb and thrown it on the woodpile ;} elim, or any other the most stately tree. Did this 
and so it ought to be, for in effect it has been saw- | indeed do it? Yes, no human artcould have made 
ed off by the teeth or rather instruments of a iwi-|so regular, and beautiful an incision, The size 
nute insect. land form of the opening was such, as such an in- 
This partial effect in a vigorous tree led me to | sect could make. The insect was of a genus, 
suspect it to be the work of an insect. The first | which subsists on wood. 
tree of mine which was attacked in this manner| ‘The remedy is instant extirpation of the limb 


rection, leaving the alburnum or sap-wood un- 
touched, except at its exit. This is shewn at Fig. 
2, which represents the end of the wood at the 
place where the insect was lodged. The external 
dark circle represents the bark; the centre, the 
medulla ; the other dark portion is the excavation 
made by the grub, 

“The genus to which this insect belongs, is 
called Scolytus. Of this genus it is an undescrib- 


ed species. Itis precisely ,'; or ;1,°5 of an inch in 
length, ;4, in diameter; of a deep brown colour, 


the legs and antenne paler and of a rust colour ; 
‘the thorax in front is rough with small tubercles 
‘which point upward, and is studded with erect 
bristles, as are also the elytra or wing-cases and 
other parts of the body. The elytra are striated 
‘with slightly impressed points, »nd between the 
‘series of points are rows of bristles. The plane 
of the anterior opening of the thorax, which re- 


was a healthy St. Michael’s pear—It was filled jaffected. L applied this remedy, and the disease ceives the head, is nearly at right angles with that 
with fruit, and four large limbs were thus attack-| ceased. ‘These are my reasons for believing that | which joins the abdomen,so that the head is entirely 
ed at once and perished—this was in 1816 in the {the insect, named by Mr Peck, “Scolytus Pyri” underneath. The eyes are oblong, and the anten- 
month of June. As-I had detected the insect, is the cause of the apparent disease, called Fire ‘ne inserted at their lower and anterior edge.— 
which is the enemy of the White Pine, and which | Blast, on pear trees. 1 think you had better pub- | This species may be called Scolytus Pyri. 

so often entirely destroys the beauty and value of | lish part of Professor Peex’s letter, and refer to! «The mischievous effects of this minute insect 


that tree in the forest, and had succeeded in extir- | the plate in number 3, vol. iv. of the Mass. Ag’l are observed in June and July ; the dead part of 


pating it, or materially checking its depredations Journal. Its mode of working cannot be well un- the branches of the pear-tree should be immedi- 
in my own grounds, I was led to hope, that the | derstood without a plate. [Tsend you a diseased | ately cut off and burnt without delay, as the in 
blast of the Pear tree might also he occasioned by | piece of my pear tree, in which you can see the ! sects have not then left them.” 

a wood eating insect, and I was the more encour- |hole, which the scolytus made, and by opening it 
aged to hope this, since the caee was so rare, as [| you will perceive the extent of his operations.— 


may say entirely anomalous, of a tree being ina 
perishing state in some parts, and in high health 
in others. 

I cut off one of the diseased limbs, and spent 
many hours before I detected the cause of the evil. 
The insect is so small, its place of operation so 
concealed (no external hole or swelling to lead 
you to detect it) that it requires much care to find 
it. Yet when discovered the injury was quite suf- 
ficient to produce all the effect—he had eaten 


egg was deposited, following the course of the | 
eye of the bud into the pith, which he had consum- | 
He had) | 
then gone into the chrysalis state, in the scene of/# representation of the wood in which the insect’ 
his depredations, and was in the perfect state | lodges, during its larva or grub state. 
I carried the branch and in- | 
sect to Professor PecKx, who soon ascertained that | 
it was the perfect insect of a wood eating larva, of | 


ed, together with all the heart wood. 
when I found him. 


which the genus was known, though this species 
was new. I afterwards found others of them ; and 
this day, after | saw you, I detected a hole which 
had been made by one of these insects, precisely | 
like that to be seen in the plate accompanying 
Professor Peck’s description, and have no doubt 
that any patient and curious investigator will find 
them in every diseased limb. 

To make this examination more easy, 1 would | 
remark, that you ought to begin below, not in the 
centre of the blasted limb. If an insect should 
saw off a twig eight feet below its extremity, it 
would begin to die first at the top. The hole or 
space eaten will be found at the root of some bud, 
and in the centre of the twig. 

As soon as I knew the cause of the disease, I 
applied the same remedy which I had done for the 
white pine eater. 1 cut off all the affected limbs 
quite close to the main stem, and far below all dis- 
ease, and burnt them. Jf extirpated the disease 
from the tree, aud ten years have since elapsed 
without its reappearance. The very day you call- 





led above by Mr Lowery 
from the root of a bud, behind which, probably, the | ticle, published in the Ma 


} 
The treo ie very omall__anly one-tenth of oa) 
inch long. I am, sir, respectfully yours, 

J. LOWELL. | 

P. S. The above remarks are longer than I could 

wish and more diffuse ; but I had not time enough | 
to make them shorter.—Not an hour should be lost } 
at this season of the year, inextirpating the limbs. | 











Professor Peck’s notice of the insect, mention- 
pay be found in an ar-| 
sachusetts Agricultural | 
.iv No. 3. from which | and a low stalk of the same kind without seed, for 
owing ; and subjoined a} your inspection. It is a kind of grass which I have 
ri, in its perfect form, and | often seen,and forwhich I have heard several! vulgar 
names, but the true name of which I am altogether 
‘unacquainted with. It is extremely troublesome 
“For several years past, the ends of the branch- ‘in gardens and cultivated fields, as it is difficult to 
‘es of the Pear-Tree have been observed to verish | kill with the hoe, and will grow from the bottom 
‘suddenly, insomuch that it has been attributed to of a furrow or sod, after being turned green sick 
lightning. Mr Lowell believing that it was caus- , downwards, as well as any way, and indeed as 
ed by insects, on examining the dead part of the long as a piece of root remains in the ground it 
branch, proved the correctness of his judgment.— | Will sprout and grow. 
He presented me one of the insects with a part of | I find a few square yards of it in a mowing field, 
the branch, which contained it in its perfect state; |which does not appear to be affected by drought, 
which is the occasion of this communication. and gives a large cutting of hay, say twice as much 
“The branches attacked by this insect are known | as herd’s grass and clover in the same meadow. 
by their leaves withering and turning brown.—!_ It is generally found on dry warm land, so far as 
This happens in June or July ; the insect has then |! have noticed its location. I never knew any one 
passed through its pupa or chrysalis state, and ac- | attempt to cultivate it as a profitable grass, but 
quired its perfect form. As it is only after it has | every one gives it some hard name, and endeavors 
arrived at this period, that it can continue the spe- | to extirpate it. Will you give me its true name, 
cies, it is probable that it deposits its eggs betore | &c. and oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 
the month of August is passed. The egg is prob-| Hallowell, (Me.) July 20, 1826. 
ably deposited behind a bud, i. e. between the bud cy oa 
and the stem, and is hatched soon after ; the larva| Remarks by the Editor—The kind of grass above 
or grub eats its way inward through the sap, into| mentioned is not uncommon in the neighbourhood 
the hardest part of the wood. jof Boston 3 and Mr Lowe tt lately pointed it out 
«The piece of a branch which I had, was three |t® US on his place in Roxbury. Dr BiceLow has 
years old ; it had, therefore, one layer of sap and )obligingly given us its scientific appellation, which 
two of wood. The grub had eaten the inner lay- ihe states is Phalaris Americana. We know noth- 
er of wood, a part of the medulla or pith, and about | ing of its value as food fer cattle. This can only 


SPECIES OF GRASS. 







Journal, for Jan. 181% ¥o 
we have extracted thé fol 


figure of the Scolytus 








ed upon me with Gov. Lixctonn’s letter, | found 





half of the second layer of wood, in a circular di-| be determined by experiment ; and as its product 


Mr Fessenpen—lI enclose you a head of grass 


am. 
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is large, it is well worth a thorough trial. It may| medium of the New England Farmer, the best;ewes. ‘he lambs came in February, and the 


be well, however, to observe that some patience 
and perseverance may be necessary to ascertain Its | 
value by feeding it out to cattle, which have not 
been accustomed to it ; as they often refuse a new | 
kind of food which is substantial and suitable for | 
them. Let your cattle, if they reject it at first, try | 
it in cold weather, after short keeping, and when | 
they have been accustomed to it, their preference 
or dislike will give the means for forming an esti- | 
inate of its value. 


} 





RECOVERING SALT MARSHES. 
Mr Fessenven.—I wish through the medium | 
of your paper to call the attention of some of our | 
distinguished and useful agriculturists to the ob- | 
ject of recovering marshes wholly from the sea. 1 
occasionally ride on the Salem ‘Turnpike, and as | 
often wish the Hon. Jonn Lowe vt or some other | 
spirited and competent individual, would under- | 
take to cover the large waste place, devoted to) 
salt grass,with rich plantations and luxuriant Eng- 
lish grass. I would enquire of you, the nature of 
the shore bounding those great marshes. Is it 
such that a moderate expense would embank or | 
dyke it; and are the mouths of the several rivers 
so situated that they could be easily locked so as | 
to admit as much water as should be necessary 
for irrigation and no more? Your attention is 


respectfully invited to this subjeet. by 
Your ob’t sefvant, 


Boston, July 26, 1826. P. om Ps 


| 
ones | 


Remarks by the Editor.—We are but little ac- | 
quainted with the nature of the soil and the cir-| 
cumstances of situation, &c. of the extensive tract 
above referred to; but think the subject highly 
deserving attention. Among the enquiries which 
should precede any attempt, by draining, embank- | 
ments, &c. to convert salt marshes to fresh mead- | 
ows suitable for the production of English grass, | 
&c. the nature and depth of the soil is, perhaps, 
one of the greatest consequence. The soil of 
some Jand occasionally flooded by the sea is 60 
sandy, or otherwise defective, that it would not 
be prudent or profitable to undertake to change its 
nature and productions. But in some Cases salt 
marshes, by a moderate expense in ditching, diking 
and proper cultivation, may be made the most val- 
uable land which our climate affords. We hope 
the suggestion of our correspondent will meet the 
attention of those to whom they are addressed, 
and shall at all times be happy to lend our columns 
to the objects of his communication. 





RECIPE FOR GINGER BEER. 

Mr Fessenpen—The following recipe for mak- 
ing Ginger Beer, I know from long experience can 
be relied upon. I think your readers will find it 
worth trial. Yours, E. W. 

One gallon fresh water—two pounds best sugar 
—two lemons sliced—two ounces crim tartar— 
simmer (not boil) for half an hour—then add table 
spoonful yeast—ferment it in the usual way, and, 
bottle for use. Boston, July 20, 1826. 





QUERY. 

For several years past we have been unguccess- | 
ful in preserving our cucumbers, for pickles in) 
vinegar, they are destroyed by its being too sharp 
or perish for the want of sufficient acidity” Ina 
pickle of salt, or packed in dry salt, they soften 
in freshing. I beg leave to inquire through the | 


method of curing them. 
Yours, respectfully, 
Pembroke, July 26, 1826. H.C. 





THE SEASON. 
[Extract of a letter from a Correspondent in Ben- 
t nington, Vt.] 
“ The universal complaint of drought has pre- 


vailed here in a severe degree. ‘There is not half 


a crop of grass, and many kinds of fruit,—spring 
and winter wheat, and rye, are much injured. But 
we have had copious showers of late, which make 
Oats, Corn and potatoes look promising,—Grass- 
hoppers are plenty.” 


From Memoirs of the N. Y. Board of Agriculture. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP, &c. 

To Jesse Burt, Ese—Having received a cir- 
cular, addressed to me, requesting me to commu- 
nicate to the Board of Agriculture for the state of 
New-York, what little information I possess, as a 


‘farmer, 1 know of no better way than to givea 


short account of my operations for several years 
past ; which are as follows : 
In tilling the earth, I consult the nature of the 


soil: if sandy, I leave the surface smooth, in order | 


to retain the moisture as long as possible : if the 


;seil is Leavy, I lay it in ridges, so as to carry the 


water offas soon as possible. The ridges are 


|mnade by throwing eight furrawe tagethe=, <4 


cleaning out the middle furrow between the lands, 
which always ought to lie so as to take the water 
off. I followed this mode of farming many years ; 

ut, finding my farm fast decaying under the 


| greater part died ; and the remainder were poor 
scrawny things. I then foand, for the first time, 
that the ewes had but little milk, which was owing 
{to their being fed on dry food. ‘The next year, | 
put my bucks with my ewes, the twentieth Oc 
}tober ; had better luck. The next year, I put my 
bucks tenth November: had still better luck.- 
The next year, put my bucks the first December : 
and from one hundred and fifty-six ewes, raised 
jone hundred and fifty-four lambs; which grea! 
success was chiefly owing to the season of th 
}year the lambs came in; the ewes then having 
| plenty of milk, and the cold storms mostly over.— 
I never let my ewes have the buck until they are 
| upwards of one year old: my reason for so doing, 
|is, they lose two ftore-teeth when they are one 
year old, and cannot gather grass enough to sup 
/port themselves and lamb, and are both spoiled 
'My sheep sheds before mentioned have large spa 
ces left open at the sides, about four feet from the 
, ground, which lets the air circulate freely above 
their backs, and carries off the stench. I also 
| have racks with bottoms to them, in order to keep 
them from running over their feed, or getting 
their wool full of hay-seed, which is injurious. 
When properly managed, sheep are the most 
profitable animals raised upon our farms; as they 
| supply, in their fleece, carcases and tallow, the most 
urgent wants of man. I beg leave to remark, that 
their real value seems not to be well understood 
by our legislature, or they would lend a fostering 
hand to so valuable an animal. The United States 
can never Le an independent nation, until we man- 
|ufacture our own cotton and woollen cloths. 
BENJAMIN SUTTON. 


plough, and knowing that no farm will keep itself. 
in heart without barn-yard manure, I turned my | 
attention to the raising of horses and cattle, with | 


CURE FOR THE STING OF A WASP. 





very good success ; but I never suffered my young 
stock to stand crooked with hunger or cold, in 
their first year’s growth; for if they are allowed 
so to do, they will grow crooked, as well as a twig, 
when bent. I think that if farmers in general 
would feed to two,as much as they do to three,their 
nett profits would be much greater. After these 
several experiments, my land being mostly of a 


heavy nature, 1 found that stock travelling over | 


the fields, packed the land so hard that it must be 


ploughed often, or it would bear no grass ; and as | 
my good fortune would have it, I had twenty 


calves and sixty sheep, feeding at my barn ; and 
I always found that the twenty calves eat more 


hay than my sixty sheep; and I found by obser-— 
, vation that my sheep trod so light that they did 
not poach the land into mud, and leave it so hard 


that nothing could grow on it, until it was pul- 
verized by the frost, or ploughed again. And as 
the raising of sheep is so little understood in the 


United States, I shall give my experience nearly | 


at full length on that head. In 1814, I sold my 
horses and cattle off, and commenced raising me- 
rino sheep, and had all the disadvantage of inex- 
perience to encounter ; which proved almost fatal. 
I wintered my sheep in the open air, without sheds; 


my lambs came in February, and mostly all died ; 
jarid those that survived were poor little nurly 


things, and mostly all died the next winter. I also 
lost about one fifth part of my old sheep, which I 
think was mostly owing to their being constantly 
exposed to the cold rains and snow ; for they were 
well fed. I then built sheds to shelter them in 
bad storms; but did not take my bucks from my 


| A few daye ago, happening tobe in the country, 
, we witnessed the efficacy of the remedy for the 
| sting of a wasp mentioned in one of our late pap- 
ers. A little boy was stung severely, and was in 
| great torture, until an Onion was applied to the 
, part affected, when the cure was instantaneous.— 
| This important and simple remedy cannot be too 
| generally known, and we pledge ourselves to the 
'fact before stated. [Liverpool Mercury.] 





CHARACTER OF THE FRENCH. 

| In my opinion, one of the greatest faults with the 
French people is, a misdirection of national indus- 
try. They overlook solid comforts, such as all 
might enjoy, and think only of luxuries which must 
always be confined to a few. The love of the fine 
arts engrosses attention that should be devoted to 
the useful. I have seen women busy in embroid- 
ering silks and weaving artificial flowers, when 
they ought to be employed in darning their own 
stockings or in mending their petticoats.—Carter. 


WIT. 
| Dr Henniker, in private conversation with the 
earl of Chatham, his Lordship asked him, among 
other questions, how he defined wit. |“ My lord,” 
said the Doctor, “ wit is like what a pension would 
be to your humble servant,—a good thing well 
applied.” 





Great Accuracy.—Private letters from America 
state that a subscription for the relief of Mr Jef 
ferson, the late President of the United States, has 
commenced in Boston, his native town.—| Liver 
pool paper. ] 
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From the Repertory of Patent Inventions. 


On the Recovery of Land from the Sea. By Mr 
James Blackburn, Land Surveyor, Lothbury. 
The art of embanking and draining is, perhaps, 

one of the most ancient, for we find that those na- 

tions which have been most famous for their works 


! 
of art, have practised it to a great extent. The} 


Kgyptians appear to have been the first nation on 
record that recovered lands from the water; Se- 
sostris first embanked the cities on the banks of 
the Nile; and Sebecon, the Ethiopian, employed 
all persons condemned to death in the same under- 
taking. The Babylonians were next in this art, 
for Sir W. Raleigh, in his history of the world 
{giving a reason why so little is written of Belus, 
who succeeded Nimrod, the first Assyrian mon- 
arch,) says, he spent much of his time in disbur- 
thening the low lands of Babylon, and drying and 
making firm ground of all those great fens and 
overflown marshes which adjoined to it. Herodo- 
tus, speaking of Semiramis, Queen of Babylon, 
says, “she raised banks throughout the whole lev- 
el worthy of observation ; whereas, before she did 
80, it was wont to be drowned by water ;” and 
again,that Nitrocis, another queen of the same em- 
pire, raised banks on the verge of the river, for 
bigness and height wonderful to behold. 


In Thessaly, a lake near the hills Pelion, Ossa, | 


Olympus, and Pindus, and which, with the rivers 
in the neighbourhood, made all Thessaly a soa, 
was recovered by cutting a passage, by which it 
flowed into the ocean, and is now a place of great 
fertility. “Of Acamania this is observable, that 
where Achilois, a river of that country, runs into 
the sea, it hath already made continent one half 


of the islands called Echinades ; and that the fa- | 


ble goes, that Hercules here encountering Achil- 
ois, who is said to have transformed himself into 
a bull, because of the roaring noise of the river, 
broke off one of his horns, and gave it to Oeneus, 


in pledge of his marriage with Deianira his daugh- | 


ter. They who collect truth out of fables, say, 
that Hercules, 
the sake 

the exorbitant overflowing of the river with banks 
and trenches, and drained a great part of the ad- 
jacent country; and this was the cornucopia which 
the poets made the emblem of plenty.” 

Not only, however, did the Grecians practise 
this art, for we find several instances in which it 
was done among the Romans. In the year 593, 
when L. Anicius Gallus and Cornelius Cethegus 
were consuls, the senate directed their attention 
to the improvement of a great level of waste, ly- 
ing under water in Latium, about 40 miles from 
Rome, and engaged a part of the army, then un- 
employed, in the undertaking ; decreeing that one 
consul should attend the enemy in Gallia, and the 
other undertake the recovery of the Pompeian 
marshes. This immense undertaking was accom- 
plished, and twenty-three towns were erected on 
the lands which the sea had covered. But in after 
times, when civil discords distracted the empire, 
the embankments were neglected, and the land 
again inundated ; although they were ultimately 
twice drained by the emperor Trajan and Theodor- 
icus, king of Italy. The fens about Placentia 
were drained by Scaurus: and the territory of 
ferrara is yet secured by banks and works which 
hinder their inundation, particularly by the help of 
the Rotto di Ficarollo and Ramo di Polistella. 

The country of Gallia Cisalpina abounds with 
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rivers, especially, that territory belonging to the, 
Venetians, which, lying flat and towards the sea, 
| became, by the flowing of the tides, a fenny marsh; 
but by the help of trenches and banks in such a 
‘manner as were long before experimented in 
| Lower Egypt, some part thereof has been drain-— 
‘ed and made useful for tillage. The drainage 
and embankments of the Fucine lake was a work | 
of great magnitude, accomplished by the Romans. 
The emperor Claudius employed 30,000 men, for 
the space of seven years, upon this work ; and al- 
| though it was not accomplished by him, yet Adrian, | 
| the successor of Trajan, completed the recovery. 

In the Belgic provinces, or Flanders, recoveries 
of most extensive tracts of fen and marsh land! 
have been effected; for we find that Cesar’s con- 
quests were opposed by them; and alearned writ-— 
er, Uridius, affirms, that where now is situated the 
| territory of Furnes were mighty fens extending ' 
to the main ocean. Dungdale says, “ Much could 
I say, from the authority of nuthentic historians,to 
|manifest how full of marshes, lakes and fens, this 
{country anciently was, though now there is little 
‘appearance of it; for, by the industry of the in- 
‘habitants, they are so banked and drained, that 
ithe fertility ef it hath made it one of the richest 
‘and most populous countries in the world.” 

“ Holland,” says Bertius, “is the gift of the 
‘ocean and of the river Rhine.” And Nannins in- 
forms us, that Holland is the gift of the North 


| wind and of the river Rhine, and was in the be- 
ginning no more a migner place than ordina- 











‘that, by some extraordinary agitation of the sea, 
'sand heaps were raised, around which the inhabi- 
‘tants of the adjacent shores made banks, to keep 
them from their original state: the Batavians, a 
‘nation of Germany, were the first to make any’ 
‘efficient embankment of that country. The Danes 
land the Normans, on their invasion, preserved 
them in the state the Batavians had left them, and 
ithe Saxons contributed to the same work. 

Great quantities of land have been reclaimed on 





who was generally beneficial, for | the banks of the Loire, in France ; and it is well 
of Oeneus, his father-in-law, restrained | known that Friesland, Zeeland, and Holstein, in 


part owe their existence to the embankments of 
their shores. Did we need seek for farther proofs 
| of these undertakings having been accomplished in 

other countries, we know that “the Celestial Em- 

pire” gave to China two of her fairest provinces by 
| the same spirit of honourable enterprise. 
| The governments of the nations that have prac- 

_tised this art, have always considered the acquisi- 

| tion of additional territory to be of great national 
| importance ; but it cannot for a moment be doubt- 

‘ed but that to us, whose insular situation deprives 

| us of neighbouring unoccupied provinces, to which 

|our teeming population may emigrate, the acquisi- 

‘tion of portions of land adjoining our shores, is of 
far greater moment ; yet, obviously true as is this 

assertion, it is alike extraordinary and unaccounta- 

ble, that fine tracts of land, presented twice every | 
day to the observation of the public, should be lost 

to all thuse pu-poses for which they are so admi- | 
rably adapted. Commons have been enclosed at 
such an expense that the land, in many cases, is 
not worth the cost, and the industrious cottagers 
have thereby often been deprived of one mean of 
comfort and support ; but here is land rich in its, 
quality, capable of producing the finest crops, lost | 
to the country for the want of that exertion which | 
has been so liberally extended to other undertak- 

ings, Which, in comparison to this, are insignifi- 
cant indeed, 





ry, over which the tides did usually flow ; but 


pastry and confectionary. 





It is stated by Mr Beatson, in the second volume 
of “ Communications to the Board of Agriculture,” 
and by Mr Loudon, in his work on Gardening, 
that there are yet about three millions of acres 
(or one fifteenth part of the whole country) on the 
English and Scottish coasts which might be re- 
covered and added to the kingdom, and which 
would prove es valuable land as any part already 
in cultivation. No computation has been made of 
the quantity that may be reclaimed in Ireland, but 
it cannot be less than one million of acres, which, 
if recovered, would give to that country, advanta- 
ges most apparent. This calcuiation, however, 
must of course be in some degree speculative, as 
no survey has ever taken place; but that the read- 
er may judge how large is the quantity that may 
be recovered, it should be stated, that every par- 
ticle of land, whether fen, marsh, or waste, from 
which the very lowest ebb tides recede, may be 
embanked, drained, and put into cultivation. It 
has been objected by some, that a considerable 


portion of the land so presented, would not be 


worth recovering ; this, however, is a mistake ; 
Mr Loudon (than whom no man is more capable 
of giving an opinion on this subject) says, that “no 
kind of land whatever can be gained from the sea 
which is not valuable, because it can be flooded at 
all times by the sea, and frequently by fresh water. 
By flooding, the most barren land, with only an 
inch or two of Son, will bear excellent pasture, 
and much land, that is often reckoned barren and 
useless, is partly composed of broken shells, which 
contain considerable portions of calcareous earth, 
admirably adapted for productiveness.” Indeed 
the value of land recoverable from the sea, is not 
sufficiently understood. The staple soil is well 
known to be variable in its quality and produce, 
but the recovered land most frequently consists of 
soil from three to four feet in depth, containing 
fine vegetable matter, the remains of sea-weed, 
marine animals, and other substances deposited 
by the tide, saturated with salt, and so extremely 
fertile, that in many instances it has been cropped 
for twenty years incessantly, without manuring. 


RYE BREAD. 

“Even those (says Mr Jacob, in his recent re- 
port on the state of agriculture on the continent) 
who can afford wheaten bread, eat commonly that 
of rye from choice. At the tables of the first fam- 
ilies, both in Germany and Poland, though wheat- 
en bread was always to be seen,I remarked that the 
natives scarcely ever tasted it; and I have met 
many Englishmen, who after a long residence in 
those countries,have given the preference to bread 
ofrye. Fromthe time | left the Netherlands, 
through Saxony, Prussia, Poland, Austria, Bavaria, 
and Wurtemburg, till | entered France, I neyer 
saw, either in the baker’s shops, in the hotels, or 
private houses, a loaf of wheaten bread. In every 
large town, small rolls made of wheaten flour 
could be purchased, and they were to be seen at 
the tables at which the foreigners were seated.— 
Wheat is. only used by the natives in making what 
our English bakers would call fancy bread, or in 
If there be no foreign 
demand for wheat, the difficulty of selling is very 
great.” 








Important Decision —The Circuit Court of the 
United States, now sitting in Philadelphia, Judge 
Washington presiding, has decided, that the Bank 
of the U. S. is holden to pay the half notes of its 
Bank, where the other has not been paid. 
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ON THE MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES | be granted ; but it is probable that many horses 
OF HORSES. (Continued from page 411, vol. iv.) | suffer from the treatment, though the ill effeet is 
Much has been said by writers on farriery, res- | not immediately observed. ! 
pecting the kind of water that is most wholesome! When a horse is changing his coat, that Is, 
for ‘ee Bm The greater part seem to prefer pond | about the latter end of Septeinber and beginning 
e the bottom is composed of clay.— |of October, he is more susceptible of cold than at 





water, wher 
The most desirable kind of water 
horses like best, provided it be not too cold; and! readily the curry comb should be laid aside, and 
the ill effects, that have sometimes been produced | the horse exposed as little as possible to cold or 
by drinking certain kinds of water, have not been rain. Moderately warm clothing, end. frequent 
occasioned hy foreign or impure matters contain- | hand rubbing to the legs, will be found highly use- 
ed in it, but merely by its coldness ; and it is the be at this time. When these precautions efe Reg- 
best plan to give clear river water in summer, and lected, horses often become weak and unfit for 
well water in winter ; the latter being warmer in | much Worx, sweating profusely from moderate ex- 
cold weather than water exposed to the air, and | ercise, and sometimes purging ; troublesome cough 
colder in summer. Brackish water (that is, water and staring coat accompany these symptoms.— 
unpregnated with saline matter, which is common- | Though we have so strongly recommended ventil- 
ly met with near the sea) according to Surgeon | #4on in the stables, it must not be inferred that a 
White is rather injurious to horses, causing a! cold stable Is desirable : horses seem to thrive 
rough dry coat, and loss of condition. This, per- | best in one that is moderately warm. . I have 
hups, is not occasioned by any direct operation of | known old horses that could not be kept in condi- 
the saline matter which such water contains, but | ton in a cold stable, even upon the highest food, 
by the horse not drinking a sufficient quantity on | do well when removed to ‘a warmer one: this, 
account of its unpleasant taste, for the purpose of | however is the effect of habit ; and it is probable, 
digestion. | that if a horse were accustomed, from the time he 
It has been asserted that horses work better, lis first taken up, to a cold stable, he would never 
and more effectually preserve their wind and con- }require any other; but when from his youth he 
dition, when allowed only a small quantity of wa- | has been kept in hot stables, his body constantly 
ter; or as they express it, “it matters not how ; clothed, and his stomach frequently stimulated by 
little he drinks provided he feeds heartily.” If we } evrdlals, it cannot be supposed that he is able to 
find a horse shivering, and his coat staring imme- endure cold. It is necessary, therefore, on pur- 
diately after drinking freely, it is not to be hastily chasing a horse. to diseavar in —het-weener he 
concluded, that he is to be allowed only a small has been kept, and whether he has been accustom- 
quantity of water daily. In such cases a very ed to any particular management. 
moderate quantity should be given at once, and ™ ~ GRASSHOPPERS. 
the horse should be exercised immediately after,) | on J 
in which way he will generally be soon brought | We are informed by a gentleman of undoubted 
‘o drink a proper quantity in the course of the day | veracity, who saw the spoil, that Friend Arnold 
without inconvenience. 


Thompson, of Epsom, on Saturday evening last, 
Horses of full habits or such as are subject to 


caught in his and his neighbor’s grain fields, be- 
a. tween the hours of eight and twelve o’clock, five 
jumours are greatly benefitted by exercise, which | ee J 
on such occasions, may be carried so far as to pro- 


| bushels and three pecks of grasshoppers! His mode 
duce sweating. But great care is then nocvassnty3 


|of catching them was by attaching two sheets to- 
they should be walked about for some time, that| gether, and fastening them toa pole, which was 
they may cool gradually, and as soon as they re- | used as the front part of the drag. The pole ex- 
°y 4 : tended beyond the width of the sheets so as to ad- 
turn to the stable, they should be well wisped, and | ~~. ee 
their legs hand-rubbed Secliiag of the lore mit persons at both sides to draw it forward. At 
B ’ =. “©"* | the sides of the drag, braces extended from the 
vrease, inflamed eyes, and other troublesome com- | © 


plaints will be thus more effectually removed than | *. Lelie & ' Dn hae: @ 4 
by bleeding every now and then; which though | siderably irom the ground, 80 that the grasshop- 
’ 5 After running the drag 


a og . |pers could not escape. 
it affords temporary relief, will gradually increase tex . 
: # : “<n whinh | about a dozen rods with rapidity, the braces were 
the predisposition to disease. The exercise which | ’ 
. taken out and sheets doubled over, the grasshop- 
a horse enjoys, when kept loose in a large stall, | : 
: . . as | pers were then swept from each end towards the 
is particularly beneficial, and should always be al- | : 
P . -, .¢| centre of the sheet, where was left an opening to 
lowed when the stable is large enough to admit of | 5 
Sage ; «. {the mouth of the bag which held about half a 
it, instead of being kept constantly in one position ‘ 


; : : : i bus : Ww 3j ‘ j > dre as 
wilt Ades esdh dk to: Sie eeumeee, and tiv Gean tenn! bushel ; when deposited and tied up, ey a 
1en this 


: ae again opened and ready to proceed. 
generally higher than his hind legs ; he can then! ba pe ih ‘a to be bed. aattiittiunnin tate 
“ . . ~ ° ! f yas ed SO as to ne t 8 il 
turn himself about, and enjoy comparatively a state; "© " 8 pie 
of liberty ? |weight is about the same as that of the same 
. ' 





In summer, or whenever the weather was tem- | 
. . ae . ler one and the grasshoppers received into a new 
perate, horses should be cleaned in the open air pete Raaaes va Po cape genr is age 7 
; 3 ; eposit. e can use y in the eve- 
when they return sweating from work or exercise; |. = | t] od sehont em 7 hed the 
for if put immediately into a warm stable, vese.d, PO hae 1e “"? loppers or ees rec rs a 
. ‘ 7. ; op of the grain. is manner of destroying then 
often continue to perspire so long as to suffer in- { ri b dip sisi tin Senne tens ie tai ay of 
4 . 7)! as > “ a =] t t) ‘ C ‘ 
jury by it. The common practice, however, of Natit’ daa S S wd 
Washing the legs with cold water should never be 8 
allowed, unless the horse be exercised, or have his 





' 


legs well rubbed immediately after. There is | bogs. [Pertemeuth Journal.) elec 

danger in plunging a horse into a river while From the N. Y. Statesman. 

Sweating from severe exercise, a practice often —_ 

adopted by proprietors of post and stage coach | TO WOOL GROWERS AND MANUFACTUERS. 
horses : that it is often done with impunity must It is well known that American and Saxony 





is that which |@ny other time; and as the coat then falls off 


pole so as to raise the back part of the other con- | 
] 


| measure of corn,) the bag was opened into a larg- | 


When boiled they had a redish ap- 
pearance, and made a fine feast for the farmer’s | 


wool do not make cloth of so fine a texture as the 
French and Spanish. The French, Saxony and 
American sheep, are all originally from Spain, yet, 
the French and Spanish wool will make cloth of 
finer texture, whilst that which is fabricated from 
the Saxony and American, is uniformly loose and 
spongy. 

It is important to the wool grower, as well as the 
manufacturer, that this defect should be removed, 
preparatory to which it will be necessary to dis- 
cover the cause. Having turned my attention to 
the subject, I submit the following as at least a 
probable theory, which may be easily tested by 
experiment. 

As the animal from which we obtain fine wool 
has the same origin in all countries, it is a legiti- 
mate conclusion, that the cause is not in the wool, 
but in some difference in the preparation subse- 
quent to the shearing. The Spanish and French 
wool is sorted as soon as the flocks are shorn; if 
is then scoured in hot water and packed ; in this 
state it remains for six or twelve months before it 
is worked into cloth. The Saxons and Americans 
wash their sheep before shearing, and pack their 
wool with all its yolk and grease. It is said to be 
an established fact, that the wool packed in its yolk 

jand grease will continue to organize after it is so 
packed, and that for a considerable time—. e. a 
given weight of wool packed in ite yolk and grease 
without scouring, will be found to contain more 
} wool after being so packed for six months, thanif 
jscoured when taken off the sheep’s back. I ap- 
'prehend that the wool formed after the fleeces are 
{taken from the living animal, is but imperfecly 
| organized, that it is more greasy than genuine wool, 
‘and that in the process of fulling, instead of creep- 
‘ing into shorter lengths by the friction of the ham- 
mers, it has atendency to slide over each other, 
making the ground of the cloth thick but not firm. 
I do not consider this as an indubitable theory, 
‘yet I consider it so far reasonable as to deserve an 
experiment, which can easily be made by any of 
our large wool growers. I would recommend them 
at their next shearing season, to have a part of 
their fine wool sorted and scoured soon as shorn 
—let this be packed as soon as it is dry, and in 
four or six months afterwards put it in the aands 
of some skilful manufacturer to test the result. 
HOPSON, 


FLOUR FOR HORSES. 

Much has been said in the papers recently upon 
the cheapness of wheat flour as food fof horses 
during the present scarcity of oats and hay. The 
| Editor of the N. Y. Evening Post, mentions that 
ihe has heard of the death of several horses, caused 
iby eating flour. As we have heard many persons 
threatening to put their horses upon flour diet, we 
‘recomménd to them the caution which the above 
‘hint is intended to convey. [U. 8. Gaz.] 
| 








New-Hampshire Banks.—By the late returns it 
appears that there are 17 banks in the state, pos- 
 sonsing a capital of $1,742,650: real estate, 62,- 
429: amount of debts, 2,425,539: bills in circula- 
‘tion, 186, 583: specie in vault, 279,225: deposits, 


193,704. 


CURE FOR A COUGH, 

| Take a lump of alum of the bigness of a hen’s 
legg, put it into a quart of good molasses and sim- 
fmer the same over the fire in an earthen vessel 
'till the alum is dead, and when cool take a spoon- 
ful as often as you feel the cough coming on, and 
ina short time you will get relief. 
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“Cole-sced, Brassica Rapa.” Miller’s Gardener’s 


| 


| 





armer, and other books of husbandry, is called| Dentatus was three times chosen Consul, which 


was the highest ordinary office in the State, led 


BOSTON, FRIDAY, JULY 28, 1826. | Dictionary, says the ground for cole seed should |the Roman army, fought with and entirely routed 
——==—— —=- ~-=== | be prepared in the same manner as for turnips.— | Pyrrhus, drove him out of the country, and had a 


PLASTER OF PARIS. 


our paper of this day commences, will prove Of} ay acre is the proper quantity to sow. In England 
great utility to many farmers near the sea-coast.| i+ js usetl as winter food for cattle, but in New 
It will serve to correct a common, but erroneous | England it will not endure the severity of winter. 
opinion that gypsum is never useful as manure in| f¢ wi]], however, we have no doubt, be valuable as 
the vicinity of the sea. The Editor, as Mr Lowell | fa) feed for cattle,and will remain fresh and green 
intimates, has been a witness of its beneficial ef-| tj]| frost has assumed nearly its utmost intensity. 
fects in the experiments mentioned in his valuable} we hope that our enterprising agriculturists will 
communication. A writer for the Massachusetts | cive it a trial, and make its properties and merits 
Agricultural Repository, vol. ii. page 17, in an ar- | 


' Mr Hewson, the proprietor of the seed, who is ac- | triumph for his victory. The whole of this great 
The article by the Hon. Mr Lowest, with which | .y.tomed to its cultivation, says that one pound to | 


man’s farm on which he lived, and from which he 
drew his whole subsistence, was no more than 
seven jugera, which is about four acres and an 
half; being offered more by the government he 
refused it, saying that he was an ambitious and 
dangerous person who was not content with, or 
should desire more than seven jugera. 

“The same Roman history informs of Lucius 
Quinctius Cincinnatus, that he was consul of 








ticle headed “ Particulars respecting the history 


and the use of the species of gypsum called Plaster | 


of Paris; especially as it concerns Agriculture—_ 
By a Member of the Kennebec Agricultural Society,” | 
makes the following observations ; 

“ With respect to the soils and situations suited | 
for plaster, it is clear that plaster may be thrown | 
away upon wet soils and wet climates. It agrees, 
however, in general with dry loams and hungry 
soils; itis favourable to hilly land, where the wat- 
er cannot lodge; and it checks the baking of clays. 
—lIt is commonly supposed to be useless near the 
sea. As the sea winds are usually moist, cool and 
salt; we shall not wonder, where these prevail, 
that a manure, favouring moisture and prospering 
with heat, and containing some prificipies anale 
gous in a certain degree with those of the sea salt, 
should find little room for exercising its virtues.— 
It may, however happen in a great continent, 
where dry winds and a dry atmosphere occur, that 
plaster shall furnish instances of its success even 
near the sea; of which I have heard examples in 
New Hampshire and the district of Maine.—Cli- 
mates which are moist and deficient in summer 
heat, (as Great Britain and Ireland,) are not a- 
mong those where plaster has had the most numer- 
ous advocates ; nevertheless, in the southern parts 
of England, situations are found where plaster 
meets the most flattering success.” 

We are likewise informed that gypsum has been 
used with success on Long Island, and in the state 
of Rhode Island; and believe its utility depends 
more upon the nature of the soil, the season, and 
the kind of crop than to the vicinity or distance 
from the sea of the field to which it is applied. 





“INSECTS IN PEAR TREES. 

It will be perceived by a preceding article in 
this day’s paper, that a communication we receiv- 
ed from His Excellency Gov. Lincoun has led to 
investigation, and brought to light facts and dis- 
coveries, which bid fair to prove very important 
to those who cultivate fruit trees. It app@ars that 
the Scolytus Pyri, the insect which has excited 
so much alarm among orchardists, is not a stranger 
in this vicinity ; and, in consequence of the exer- 
tions of Mr Lowe ut, and the late Professor Peck, 
his habits and haunts have been detected, and an 


easy remedy against his ravages has been dis- 
covered. 





DUTCH COLE. 

It will be seen by adverting to the advertising 
columns of this day’s paper, that some seed of this 
vegetable is left for sale in this office. We pub- 
lished some account of its uses in our last paper, 
(vol. iv. page 409.) We presume that the Dutch 
Cole is the same plant, which in Deane’s N. E, 











more generally known than they are at present, at | Rome 459 years before Christ: He was also in a 
least in this section of the Union. time of great danger chosen Dictator, who by his 
| office was above all other magistrates, he was in- 
Extracts from “ Essays on Field Husbandry, vested with sovereign and supreme power both 
wrote from a Journal of thirty years’ experience.” ,civiland military. In this exigency of the state he 
By the Rev. Dr. Jarev Exsor, of Killingsworth, | raised armies, marched against the enemy, subdu- 
Conn. Boston, printed and sold by Edes & Gill,'ed them, made them pass under the yoke as a 
Queen street, 1760.” token of subjection, triumphed for his victory, and 
RECEIPT FOR BURNING CLAY. all this in sixteen days ; laid down his great office 
“ Any sort of clay will do for ashes, but that of and returned home to his little farm, which con- 
a redish colour is accounted the best for that pur- | Sisted but of two acres and a quarter of land. His 
pose. . farm was originally seven jugera, but to pay a debt 
«“ Dig your clay with a spade in spits, of the big- which his son had contracted, he had been oblig- 
ness of ordinary bricks; dig two, three, eight, ten ed to sell one half of it: Nor is he the only good 
or twenty loads of clay, more or less as you please; | Provident, father consumed and wasted by a rak- 
take small billets of wood or faggots of brush, pile ish spendthrift son. 
up inthe farmof a nurampid.or suger loaf, three | ‘JAMESON ON SLEEP. 


or four feet high, then take these spits of clay, T 
after they have dried in the sun, surround your hose who are temperate, and use proper exer- 


pile of wood with them, laying them close to the ©5® will in general enjoy sound sleep. It is, 
wood, laying them one upon another till you have therefore, a subject on which much need not be 
enclosed your pile of wood, only leaving an hole said ; a few remarks may perhaps be useful. 

on the side to put in the fire, and an hole on the |. People should consider it a matter of the utmost 
top to make a draught; then surround again with | portance, to go to bed ata reasonable hour ; 
spits of clay from top to bottom as before,and then and always rise early ; this last will not only pro- 
again a third laying in the same order, then kin- mote health, but is a source of profit. 

dle your fire ; when it is well got on fire, stop up | Children may be indulged in as much sleep as 
the holes with clay, the innate heat will fire the | they desire ; after about the seventh year they 
clay till it grows so hot that you may put on wet often require correction in this respect, for they 
clay in great quantities; but you must mind not | *Te certainly prone to sleep too much. The best 
to put on clay so fast, or lay it so close as to put | rule is to get them early to bed, and oblige them 
out your fire, for if you do so you must begin all to rise with the family ; this will bring them into 
anew. If you desire to burn as much clay as that, * good habit. 

the heap grows so high that you cannot reach to | People in the vigor of life, had better not accus- 


lay it up, you may build a stage with boards, by | tom themselves to much covering in bed; many 
which you may advance to as great a height as. constitutions are injured in this way. They ought 
you please. The pile must be watched and tend- | not, in general, to sleep more than eight or nine 
ed night and day, till it is fully burnt. | hours in twenty-four; and in warm weather at 
«The author of the book out of which this re- | /¢ast, ought to sleep on beds reasonably hard. 
ceipt is taken very much commends clay ashes, The aged should be laid as free from noise as 
and tells what is a comfortable hearing, which is | Possible, their rooms ought to be warm, but not 
that forty bushels of these ashes is a full dressing | °° close ; they should have plenty of woollen coy- 
for an acre of land. ering, and good soft feather beds, when they can 
« The reader must take this upon trust ; if true, be had; and in general, they should take a little 
it will make well for Hartford, Wethersfield, and | S°lid food before going to bed. Their sleep is im- 
those towns which abound in clay. perfect, and therefore they cannot easily sleep too 
“It may be tried with very little cost. By wet much ; a little sleep in general will be proper after 
clay above named we are to understand clay in its | @!=ner for them. 
natural moist state as it is taken from the pit. I All beds ought to be kept clean, often exposed 
suppose that to burn large quantities of clay at| '° the sun, and the clothes often changed ; nicety 
once in one pile, will be both cheaper and better| !” this respect is very essential, aud the house- 
performed than when burnt in small heaps.” keeper who keeps clean beds, free from bugs, will 
always be found a good house-keeper in other res- 
pects, 
Sleep is often interrupced for want of a little 











SMALL FARMS. 
“The old Romans lived upon small shreds of land. 


Roman history informs us of the quantity of land| nourishment in the stomach; to promote sound 
there was in the whole farms of even the foremost} sleep, the brain must be duly stimulated, so that 
men and men of the first figure and highest rank | if you go to bed too languid, or over stimulated, 
Manlius Curius | you cannot sleep, for there is a state of action ne- 





in their whole commonwealth. 
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sleeping point. ; a 
The evening ought, if possible to be ushered in| 
with reasonable mirth. The practice of going to. 
a neighbor’s house, after the business of the day is’ 
over, is a great promoter of sleep. Nothing is | 
more unfriendly to sleep than intense thinking, or | 
angry operations of the mind ; the checkered con- 
versation of an agreeable neighbor relieves the 
mind, and above all, concord and pleasantness at | 
home leads to sound sleep; or pleasant dreams. 
Never sleep with your clothes on, nor sleep in 
the day time, if it can be avoided ; if circumstan- 
ces require it, undress when you lie down. , 


AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

In this age of agricultural taste and refinement, 
when the fields are tormented with experiments, 
and the earth can scarcely sustain the weight of 
its increased products, when the flocks from Saxon 
hills and the herds of English valleys whiten and_ 
redden our pastures,when all varieties of ornament 
and each cescription of improveinent gladden and' 
bless the face of the land, it is matter of surprise 
that the graceless borders of shrubbery which 
fringe the borders of the possessions of some of 
the cultivators of the soil should have escaped 
special notice. Along the sides of those highways 
which traverse our territory and intersect each 
other in all directions, a broad margin of ground | 
appropriated to the reception of thuse plants Which 
are chased before the hand of cultivation, frequent-_ 
ly offends the eye of the passer. The same belts 
of green, where briars of all degrees socially inter- 
twine with the hazle twigs and the corne] branch- 
es, extend along the substantial stone fences or | 
conceal the wooden enclosures of delightful mead- 
ows and rich grain fields. The blossomed weeds 
“unprofitably gay,” and the tangled thickets that 
might well be redeemed by industry for better pur- 
poses. The same neatness which makes the well 
built and well painted houses of our farmers re- 
‘semble in exterior beauty the dwellings of cities, 
and surpass in internal comfort the structures of 
wealth, would convert these waste places into fair 
and blooming tracts. 

The incongruous mixture of fence and hedge,’ 
thicket and field is equally unsightly and extrava- 
gant. Most fruit trees flourish with increased 
vigor in those situations where the sheltering walls 
afford a firmer hold and a warm bed to their roots. 
The substitution of regular ranges of these groves 
for the ruder and almost unproductive natives of 
the soil, might be made advantageously. The 
awkward and comfortless hedge where the briar, 
the bramble and the thistle plunder his coat from 
the sheep, and the partial barrier of shrubs tempts | 
the honest ox to the immoral practice of leaving 
his own limits to forage in better pasturage, may | 
easily be changed for the pleasant orchards, where | 
the children of the husbandman may gather the | 


fruits of the peach, the apple, or the cherry, for | 


the refreshment of his household, or the supply of 
the market instead of plucking the berries ripen- 
ing in the covert of thorns for their own satisfac- 
tion and amusement. [Nat. 4gis.] 





From the Massachusells Spy. 


We publish the following without being fully 
convinced of the author’s opinion,though it appears | 
to us More satisfactory than any other which has 
been advanced on the subject. We shall like to 
have information from dairies, where a poisonous 


cessary within, which has properly been called the | quality has been detected in their cheese, whether 
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the vessel in which the curd was set, Was of wood 
or brass. If the latter should be the case, it would 
afford some confirmation to the opinion of our cor- 
respondent ; if the former, it would be a sufficient 
refutation of it. The subject is worthy of investi- 
gation, and we hope to see it pursued. 


POISONOUS CHEESE. 

I have observed im your paper several notices re- 
specting Poisonous Cheese. Also a number in the 
New England Farmer upon the same subject, but 
I think I have not observed, among the various 
cenh a toes bog eagle oat ts ee L. Peters, Psq. |\Silver Lake, R. Rose, Esq 

| Pittsfield, J. A. Danforth Ohio. 
the New England Farmer, of the 30th ult. a sup-| Lenox, Hon. W. P.Walker Huntsburg, L. Hunt, Esq. 
position, by B. Taber, that it was occasioned by| “BELLFOUNDER. ‘this celebrated horse, of a 
garget root,given to Cows, as a medicine; but un-| bright Bay, with black legs, standing 15 hands high, a 
less what he calls garget, is very different from | Celebrated trotter, and a true descendant of the Fire 
the vegetable bearing the same name among us, it | aways, will tone at Col. — ong a c an 
is very improbable that it would produce any very | pete a } mers eer wes er — iy 
ne : ,,. 2 |groom—see New England Farmer, April 14, 1826. 
serious effects. What is suggested by the Editor | “PS TENT HOES.—J. & A. Fale’s Patent Hoes con- 
of that interesting paper, in a note immediately | stantly for sale by French & Weld, 31 & 32 South 

















_succeeding B. T’s remarks, according to my ap-! Market St., and French & Davenport 713 Washington 


prehensions of the thing, is correct, as far as it is| Street, who are appointed sole agents for vending the 
? a ace oe.” 1 oO 2 

pursued; but milk,in its pure and unacidified state, | S*™°- eptl. ___Boston, April 28, 1826 

a state it is necessary it should be in, to form a (G> For sale at this office, a few pounds of 

cheese curd, I should think, would be hardly like- | Dutch Cole seed 

ly to produce any decomposition of the metal ket- = ————————— 

Taga Srsaptine 48 PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


tlos in which it may stand, or the glazing of earth- 
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MASCELLANLES. 


EPITAPH. | 

On Thomas Kemp, hanged for Sheep-Stealing. 

Here lies the body of Thomas Kemp, 

Who lived by wool, but died by hemp; 

There’s nothing would suffice this glutton, 

But, with the fleece, to steal the mutton ; 

Had he but work’d, and liv‘d uprighter, 

He'd ne’er been hung for a sheep-biter. 








Thames Tunnel.—The large and ingenious iron | 
shield, which is destined at once to protect the | 
workmen, and the tunnel itself, from almost a! 
possibility of danger during the operation, is fixed | 
and ready to proceed horizontally. The workmen | 
have cut away the brick work, preparatory to | 
their striking out horizontally under the Thames. | 

fm This, from the solidity of the work and the hard- | 
ness of the cement, is a laborious work, and ne- 
cessarily of slow progress. It is hoped that in| 
eighteen months from getting through the wall, | 
the tunnel will be carried to and under the fur- 
ther shore of the river ; and in the opinion of per- 
sons most competent to form a correct judgment, 
the first expectation of complete and ultimate 
success is increased by all the circumstances 
which have hitherto attended this important un- 
dertaking. 


e 








African Travellers.—Major Laing, who is pen- | 
etrating to Timbuctoo from Tripoli, was on the | 
27th Dec. at a place called Tuat, whence he was 
to proceed on the morrow, with a large kafila of 
traders, for his destination. A meeting between 
him and captain Clapperton in the street of Tom- 
buctoo, the one from the north and the other from 
the south of Africa, would be a remarkable event. 
Major Laing was in good health and spirits. 





The Political Primer, or Road to Public Honors, | 
is announced, as published in London. This work | 
contains hints to young candidates, and renders the 





art of electioneering quite easy to the most unprac- 

tised capacity—Rules for haranguing the populace | 
and for the writing of squibs, are also given in the | 
greatest variety, so as to be adapted to all emerg-' 
ences. 





The following whimsical circumstance and pecu- 
liar coincidence, it is said, actually took place some 
time si A boat ascending the Ohio river was | 
hailed by another boat, when the following con- 
versation ensued: “ What boat is that?” “ The 
Cherrystone.” Whence came you ?”—*“ From 
Redstone.” & Where are you bound to?” “Lime- 
stone.” Who is your Captain ?” “ Thomas Stone.” 
* What are you loaded with ?”—*« Millstgnes and 
grindstones.” “You are a hard set, to be# sure : 
take care you don’t go to the bottom. Farewell.” 





A Good Toast.—The following toast was drunk 
at Arlington, the seat of Mr Custis, at the late 
Jubilee. 

By the Secretary of War.—Let the people judge 
of their servants, in whatever grade, by their deeds, 
rather than by what they say of themselves, or 
others say for them,always remembering the quaint 
adage, that “an empty harrel sounds loudest.” 

Zs 





Extravagance is a great enemy to charity. So 
much is required for ostentatious show, to keep up 
the appearance of gentility, and to pamper the lux- 
urious, that nothing can be spared to the misera- 
ble. —Palladium. 
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Suk Worms—ihe puolic are under many obli- 
gations to those persons who have sedulously, and 
with much effect, directed their attention to the 
cultivation of the Mulberry tree, and the breeding 
of silk worms. There are now millions of them in 
this district. Elderly people and children attend 
to them, and a great quantity of silk is made. 

{ Demo. Press.} 





NOVA SCOTIA, 

A primary object of these letters was to induce 
the formation of Agricultural Societies, throughout 
the province, as the most effective means of improv- 
ing the state of its Agriculture, which, previously 
to the appearance of the Letters of Agricola, ap- 
pears to have been at a very low ebb. 

“There the principles of vegetation were so 
grossly misconceived, that few even of the farmers 
imagined that plants, like animals, stood in need 
of food ; and manures of all kinds were either dis- 
regarded or shamefully wasted and thrown away. 

“ The dirt, by many, was suffered to accumulate 
about the barns, until it became-a question of ex- 
pediency, whether it was less expensive to shift 
the site of a building, or to remove such an intol- 
erable nuisance ; and several instances are on rec- 
ord, where the former alternative was preferred.” 
This surest source of fruitfulness was of so little 
value, that the more sagacious farmers frequently 
obtained the consent of their foolish and ignoram 
neighbors, not merely to carry-off without paying 
any eywivelont, hut ctipnlated to receive some re- 
compence for their trouble. 

“ Before they were published to the Canadians, 
their agriculture was, if the accounts of their 
former state are correct, about parallel to its state 
in the time of Abraham and Lot, in the patriarchal 
age ; but since their publication, a new era in agri- 
culture has been begun in Canada and Nova Sco- 
tia. Improvement has proceeded with such gigan- 
tic strides, that already the point from which the 
Canadians started, is out of sight, and the whole 
was effected in little more than three years ; and, 
although the author says, “ we have not yet reach- 
ed independence in bread corn, we are running to 
the goal with remarkable celerity.”— Young’s Let- 
ters on Agriculture. 





White Wine has been made of the native Grape, 
growing in Bartram’s Garden, near Philadelphia, 
which is of a superior quality. Col. Robert Carr, 
the present proprietor of the gardens, besides the 
grapes consumed at home, and those to be made 
into wine, expects to have at least 3000 of excel- 
lent grapes in the market for sale. 





We are told that all the Hourly Coaches estab- 
lished to run between Boston and the adjacent} 
flourishing towns, enjoy a fine business, and the | 
proprietors regret they did not establish thei 
sooner. Between Boston and Charlestown four 
are moving to and fro, every hour.—Palladium. 





Paper Clocks—Among the recent inventions | 
which have sprung out of the ingenuity of the 
French, is a curious one of making clocks of pa- 
per. These horologes ou pendules en carton are 
asserted to be an improvement on metallic machi- 
nery. They never require oil, are wonderfully 
light, very simple in their movements, and possess 
(the maker says) many other advantages. A friend 
of ours, who has seen them, informs us that they 
are capital things, go well for thirty hours with- 
out winding up, and cost only fifty francs. 
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Swallowing fruit stones.—From careless 
hurry in eating, stones of fruit are often “sw 
ed whole. Cherry stones are even sometimes 
knowingly swallowed, from a mistaken notion of 
their assisting the digestion of that fruit. The 
practice is highly dangerous, and should always 
be avoided, as alarming obstructions, and inflama- 
tion of the bowels have been the consequence of 
it. - 

Death has not unfrequently happened from this 
cause without suspicion being attached to the true 
source of the calamity, nor could relief be given 
had it been ascertained. If those who thus wan- 
tonly trifle with their health knew the structure of 
the alimentary canal, they would easily compre- 
hend the force of the caution, and avoid the prac- 
tice which is the ground of it. 

Calculation of Longevity.—A celebrated Math- 
ematician has calculated that taking the age of Mr 
Jefferson to have been 33 years when he signed 
the Declaration, and Mr Adams to have been 40 
years, the chance of their both living fifty ;*ars 
‘longer, and dying at their expiration, is only one 
in twelve hundred millions. 








A Relic.—In the procession of Newburyport on 
the 4th inst. a banner was carried by Col. ‘Timothy 
Poor, of Amesbury, a revolutionary veteran, which 
wes plented on Bunker’s Hill in 1775. Its ap- 
pearance was truly antique. 





A London paper says, nothing more fully proves 
that fortune is blind, than her giving £50,000 in 
prizes to two members of Parliament, who voted 
against lotterics. 








ROMAN. An elegant, full blooded horse, a bright 
Bay, with black legs, mane and tail, of high spirit and 
good temper, will stand at the farm of Mr Stephen Wil- 
liams in Northborough (Ms.) at $20. the season, to be 
paid before the mares are taken away.—See New Lng- 
lend Farmer, Apri! 14. x 


REFRIGERATORS, wanvfactured under the di- 
rection of the subscriber, and for sale at his counting 
house in Sea Street, Wheeler’s Point. 

The principal use of these articles is for the preserv- 
ation of Meat, Butter, Milk, &c. and for cooling Wines 
and other liquors. Their excellence consists in the 
great power of the non-conductor, together with the 
mode of diffusing coldness in them. A small quantity 
of ice is sufficient to produce a uniform and powerful 
effect. 

A large assortment constantly on hand, which are 
offered at reasonable prices. ALLEN PRATT. 

Boston, July 21, 1826. 
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